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and of the physical properties of plant-tissues, the re¬ 
mainder of the book is assigned to physiology properly 
so called, and it is divided into four parts dealing respec¬ 
tively with nutrition, growth, irritability', and reproduc¬ 
tion. It is impossible, within the limits of a short 
review, to give an adequate idea of this comprehensive 
work ; but it may be stated at once that it is as a w'hole 
decidedly preferable to the physiological part of the old 
text-book, which it has replaced. Its superiority is based 
not solely on its more modern view and larger sphere of 
observation, but also on its more clear construction. 
The information it contains Is more easily accessible to 
the student, and to this end the addition by Prof. Marshall 
Ward of a thorough working index will materially conduce. 

It remains to mention certain points in the book which 
for various reasons will be of special interest to English 
readers. Sachs’s views on the transfer of water in plants 
are well known from his other writings. Here he puts 
forward in a concise form his opinion that the transfer is 
effected through the substance of the lignified walls. 
Much has been written since the first publication of these 
lectures to shake confidence in Sachs’s view, and a defence 
of his position against recent attacks would now be of 
greater interest than the plain statement of his own case 
which is here given. In the succeeding chapters, on the 
regulation of the stream of transpiration, and the con¬ 
sequent supply of salts in solution, and on the general 
nutrition of plants, there is little to demand detailed 
notice. The writing is clear, and works up the results of 
recent investigation in a very readable form. 

In the next part, which treats of growth, there is much 
fresh material to interest English readers, the most notable 
being that in Lecture XXVII. Here Sachs gives areally 
masterly epitome of his researches on the arrangement 
of cells in embryonic tissues, reducing to a system what 
was before 1878 a chaos of isolated observations, and 
leading up to the important conclusion that “ the mode of 
cell-division depends only upon the increase in volume, 
and the configuration of the growing organ,'’ and further, 
that apical cells, where they occur, are merely to be re¬ 
garded as gaps in the system of construction. After a 
series of seven lecture; on irritability, the volume closes 
with a discussion of reproduction, both from the com¬ 
parative and physiological points of view. 

Regarded as a whole the book is certainly a remarkable 
one. Prof. Sachs is a man who does not undervalue his 
own work, and who has no fear of stating his own 
convictions; and this volume may fairly be taken as 
expressing his opinion on vegetable physiology in 1882. 
In this respect it will always be a valuable work, and 
will maintain an historic interest long after the actual 
views expressed in it are either superseded, or have passed 
out of the range of controversy. F. 0 . B. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

A Dictionary of Philosophy in the Words of Philo¬ 
sophers. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Radford 
Thomson, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in New Col¬ 
lege, London. (London ; R. D. Dickinson, 1887.) 

O those who like to pick up information in a scrappy 
way, this volume will no doubt prove useful. 
Chancing, for example, on the word realistn , and feeling 


somewhat hazy as to its exact meaning, the inquiring 
reader turns to his “ Dictionary of Philosophy,” and 
under the head “Realism or Dualism” finds a statement 
from Fleming of the theory “ as generally held,” and 
short paragraphs descriptive of (f) Sir W. Hamilton’s 
natural realism, (2) Herbert Spencer’s transfigured realism, 
(3) the reasoned realism of George H. Lewes, and (4) 
intuitive realism, McCosh. Still unsatisfied, he turns to 
the “ Theories of the Concept,” and learns of the doc¬ 
trine of realism from Monck, Whately, and Mill ; of its 
varieties (extreme realism and moderate realism) from 
Ueberweg ; of its origin from Ferrier, Maurice, and 
Ueberweg ; of its truth and error from Noah Porter and 
Whately ; and he is perhaps rather shocked, in conclusion, 
to learn from Mill that it is “ an abandoned doctrine.” 

An introduction (of 35 pages) has been written by the 
editor, “ for the sake of beginners in philosophical studies, 
with the view of affording to such readers a general sur¬ 
vey of the field of thought before them.” We think the 
editor might have added, “and as an incentive to turn 
for explanations to the body of the work.” We doubt 
whether the beginner would gain much from a “ Sketch 
of the History of Philosophy” so short as that given in 
the fourth part of the introduction. We quote, by way 
of example, the description of post-Kantian German 
philosophy, with one sentence of which we are in com¬ 
plete accord:— 

“The course of philosophy in Germany since the time 
of Kant has been very remarkable, but is very difficult 
thoroughly to trace. The following are, however, the 
chief developments :—(1) German idealism advanced with 
very rapid strides It is common to say that Fichte’s 
subjective idealism was followed by the objective idealism 
of Schelling, and that by the absolute idealism of Hegel. 
But such a description can convey no meaning to the 
ordinary reader. (2) In reaction from this tendency was 
the modern German materialism, expounded by Mole- 
schott, Vogt, and Buchner—a modification of the ancient 
atomism, according to conceptions of modem science. 

(3) A development of one side of Kant’s philosophy was 
the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 
According to the former of these, the absolute existence 
which Kant held to be unknown is will, whilst the latter 
lays the greatest stress on the unconscious. These 
thinkers are, however, better known for their theory of 
human life, of which both take a gloomy and despondent 
view. (4) Ilerbart by no means accompanied the pro¬ 
gress of post-Kantian idealists ; he is characterized by 
Schwegler as ‘ extending the monadology of Leibnitz.’ 

(5) Ulrici and Lotzemaybe taken as examples of German 
philosophers who hold by the spiritual interpretation of 
human nature.” 

The arrangement of the body of the work is as fol¬ 
lows :—Ihvo preliminary sections are devoted respectively 
to (1) “Designations, Definitions, and Divisions,” and 
(2) “The Mind.” In the latter are subdivisions on 
(i) mind, (2) the intellect, (3) faculties of the intellect, 

(4) personality and the ego, (5) the nature of man, and 

(6) consciousness. Then follow four main divisions : 
(A) the psychology and philosophy of cognition, includ¬ 
ing three sections on ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
schools; (B) the psychology and philosophy of feeling, 
with paragraphs on aesthetics ; (C) the psychology and 
philosophy of the will, with a section on free-will and 
determinism; and (D) moral philosophy of ethics, with 
a concluding section on the immortality of man. The 
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sections on cognition do not seem to be very happily 
arranged; but a double index—an index of names and 
an index of subjects—renders it easy to make use of the 
volume as a dictionary. It would have been well, how¬ 
ever, if a synoptical table of contents had also been 
added. 

Turning now to one or two points of more special in¬ 
terest to the man of science, we think that the promise in 
the preface that “a fair representation has been secured 
of the teaching of the physiological and evolutional 
psychologists of our own time,” is by no means fully re¬ 
deemed. Barely a page and a half is devoted to “ The 
Brain and Nervous System.” The page on “ Sensibility 
and Muscularity ” is not very satisfactory; while the 
information conveyed in the three pages or so devoted to 
“ The Five Senses ” is sufficiently meagre. Such obser¬ 
vations as Goldscheider’s on “pressure-spots” and “tem¬ 
perature-spots” are not alluded to. We have come across 
no mention of Lotze’s theory of local signs. But it would 
be easier to enumerate the few elementary points that 
are mentioned than the many important generalizations 
that are ignored. 

Looking up evolution under “ Modem Philosophical 
Schools,” we find Mr. Herbert Spencer’s well-worn defini¬ 
tion preceded by that given by Mr. Sully in his article 
in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” an extract happily 
chosen. Two or three paragraphs on mental evolution 
from “The Principles of Psychology” are then cited. 
Mr. Sully’s criticism of the Spencerian position is suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Stirling’s sweeping and not very acute 
criticism of the evolution theory in general. A paragraph 
from Mr. Fiske, on evolutional religion, concludes the two 
pages and a quarter devoted to this subject. There are 
indeed other incidental quotations, but we cannot say 
that the doctrine of evolution is adequately represented. 

Nothing, however, is easier than to find fault with the 
execution of a work of this kind. We trust the labours 
of the editor and of the “ collator' of experience ” have 
not been expended in vain. There are in this “ Diction¬ 
ary” a great number of well-selected passages from 
philosophers of all shades of opinion ; and there must be 
many men with but little leisure for philosophic study 
who will be glad to make or to renew acquaintance with 
the thoughts and the speculations here presented. 

C. Ll. M. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Hay Fever and Paroxsymal Sneezing. By Morell Mac¬ 
kenzie, M.D. Fourth Edition. Pp. 96. (London: I, 
and A. Churchill, 1887.) 

Perhaps none of the minor ills to which humanity is 
prone has given rise to so much discussion as the subject 
under review. We have the views of those who regard it 
as a complaint due to “pollen”; of those, again, who 
look upon it as a neurosis, in which the much maligned 
and little understood “ sympathetic system ” is considered 
to play the chief part ; and of others who attribute this 
and kindred disorders to the hurtful consequences of the 
presence of swellings, exostoses, bony ridges, &c., in the 
nasal cavities. The latter school relies on a mode of 
treatment which in its endeavours to clear the nose of all 
so-called obstructions, by the free use of the saw, the 
drill, the gouge, the dental engine and electric motor, &c., 
reminds one more of the efforts of a mechanic, anxious 


to bring the nasal cavities into comparison with a polished 
eburnated cylinder, than of the intelligent practitioner. 
This kind of thing is being carried to excess, and an 
earnest protest must be made against the officious and 
meddlesome surgery of the nasal passages which is 
advocated amongst a certain class of modem specialists. 

It is an old idea that hay-fever is produced in persons 
having a certain nervous erethism, or predisposition, by 
the contact of the pollen of certain flowering grasses 
with some portion of the upper respiratory tract, or the 
conjunctiva. Dr. Mackenzie is an advocate of this view, 
and he regards the action of this pollen as more depen¬ 
dent upon its “ vital, than chemical or physical character¬ 
istics.” Those grains with the longest pollen-tubes 
(Liliaceae) arelessirritating than the pollen of Graminaceas, 
the pollen-tubes of which are quite rudimentary. Pollen 
rubbed into the noses of hay-fever patients is exceedingly 
irritating, and is more active than alum or tannin. Dr. 
Mackenzie thinks that the absence of vibrissas, or want of 
mobility of the ate nasi, or dryness of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, leads to the entry of pollen into the nasal cavities. 
Many interesting facts are referred to in this book which 
substantiate the author’s views; and it is difficult to come 
to any other conclusion, in the face of such an able 
exposition, than that, whatever may be the condition 
of the sympathetic or central nervous system, which 
in a word constitutes the necessary “ predisposition,” 
the introduction of pollen into the eyes, nose, or throat, 
is necessary for the production of “ hay-fever.” Some 
interesting experiments are related by Dr. Mackenzie on 
dredging the atmosphere during the hay-fever season, 
with the object of counting the pollen-grains floating in 
the air. While these were enormously increased during 
the month of June when hay-making was general, and 
diminished during July in the country, even the air of 
the streets of London was only on one or two days 
during this season found to be free from pollen-granules. 
Thus'persons, even in the heart of a large town, are not 
free from this external irritant. 

The section on paroxysmal sneezing is very good. The 
author regards the affection as one of the respiratory- 
centre, the afferent impulse of which is conveyed by the 
trigeminal nerve-fibres. Dr. Mackenzie rightly condemns 
much of the unscientific jargon written about the power 
of isolated ganglia, such as Meckel’s ganglion, to be 
directly concerned in these conditions, and justly refers 
the nervous mechanism to the cerebro-spinal centres, 
quoting at length Gaskell’s recent researches on the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system, on which, indeed, he founds his 
views. The author’s ideas are set forth with great ability 
and moderation, and this book forms a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the discussion of this much-vexed subject. The 
treatment of these complaints is fully dealt with in the 
book. 

The Owens College Course of Practical Organic Chemistry. 

By Julius B. Cohen, Ph.D., F.C.S. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., 1887.) 

Whatever may be the failings of this little book, there 
is no doubt it is a step in the right direction—that of 
making what is called organic chemistry really a prac¬ 
tical study', as is the case with inorganic. The intro¬ 
ducers of the author, in a short preface, seem to imply 
that the practical study of organic chemistry should of 
necessity be connected with, and indeed lead up to, 
research. Now, however desirable it may be that a con¬ 
siderable number of people should do organic research, 
there are a great many cases where the student of che¬ 
mistry will gain as much as will be useful to him by 
simply making some careful preparations, just as is 
done with ordinary quantitative analysis, with no intention 
of making analysis a profession. 

It has no doubt been a standing disgrace in this country 
that, up to within the last few years, organic chemistry 
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